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Turning Points is a national design for middle school change, 
coordinated by the Center for Collaborative Education in Boston, 
Massachusetts, which serves as the National Turning Points Center. 
The design focuses on restructuring middle schools to improve 
learning, teaching, and assessment for all students. It is based on 
the seminal Turning Points report issued by the Carnegie 
Corporation in 1989, which concentrated on the considerable risks 
that young adolescents face as they reach the “turning point” 
between childhood and adulthood. 




A crucial part of this reform initiative calls for schools to reflect 
continuously upon their progress in implementing the Turning 
Points model. This guide presents the Turning Points benchmarks 
and tells how a school will use them to assess its implementation 
of the Turning Points model. The benchmarks are based upon the 
Turning Points principles and are organized around the practices. 
(See pages vii-ix.) 
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Turning Points Principles* 

■ 

Teach a curriculum grounded in rigorous, public 
academic standards, relevant to the concerns of 
adolescents and based on how students learn best 

■ 

Use instructional methods designed to prepare all 
students to achieve high standards and become 
lifelong learners 

■ 

Staff middle grade schools with teachers who are 
expert at teaching young adolescents, and engage 
teachers in ongoing professional development 

■ 

Organize relationships for learning to create a 
climate of intellectual development and a caring 
community of shared educational purpose 

■ 

Govern democratically through direct or represen- 
tative participation by all school staff members, 
the adults who know students best 

■ 

Provide a safe and healthy school environment as 
part of improving academic performance and 
developing caring and ethical citizens 

■ 

Involve parents and communities in supporting 
student learning and healthy development 

Six practices translate these principles into 
action in each school and throughout a network 
of Turning Points schools in a district. Within 
each area of practice, teacher teams, a school lead- 
ership team, and faculty committees, engage in 
collaborative work. 

* Reprinted by permission of the publisher from Anthony Jackson and Gayle 
Davis, Turning Points 2000: Educating Adolescents in the 21st Century, 
(New York: Teachers College Press), 24-25. © 2000 by Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. All rights reserved. 



The Six Turning Points Practices 

■ 

Improving Learning, Teaching, and Assessment for 
All Students: working collaboratively to set high 
standards, close the achievement gap among stu- 
dents, develop curriculum that promotes habits of 
mind and intellectual inquiry, utilize a wide range 
of instructional strategies and approaches, empha- 
size the teaching of literacy and numeracy 

■ 

Building Leadership Capacity and a Professional 
Collaborative Culture: creating a democratic 
school community, fostering skills and practices of 
strong leadership, establishing regular common 
planning time, embedding professional develop- 
ment in the daily life of the school 

■ 

Data-based Inquiry and Decision Making: setting a 
vision based on the Turning Points principles, col- 
lecting and analyzing multiple sources of data to 
help improve areas that most impact learning, 
teaching, and assessment, setting annual measur- 
able goals 

■ 

Creating a School Culture to Support High 
Achievement and Personal Development: creating 
structures that promote a culture of high-quality 
learning and teaching, establishing small learning 
communities, eliminating tracking, lowering 
student-teacher ratios, building parent and com- 
munity partnerships 

■ 

Networking with Like-minded Schools: participat- 
ing in network meetings, summer institutes, and 
forums; visiting other Turning Points schools 

■ 

Developing District Capacity to Support School 
Change: building district capacity through 
collaboration 
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As educators we frequently assess what we do, though not always 
in a structured way. Our assessment takes many forms: a private 
feeling of accomplishment after a successful lesson; a sleepless night 
wondering if we’ve done enough for a particular student; an infor- 
mal discussion in the faculty room about materials we’re using; a 
formal discussion during a meeting about curriculum. It is 
unlikely that, a day goes by in our schools without some form of 
reflection about what we are doing. Are we effective? Are we attain- 
ing our goals? 

We constantly use informal criteria to assess our work in schools. 
Yet we may have trouble describing exactly what measures we 
use to assess students or evaluate our own work. Benchmarks help 
us formalize our assessments of personal and professional actions 
and behavior. 




What Are Benchmarks? 



One crucial part of the Turning Points reform initiative calls for 
schools to reflect upon their progress in implementing the design on 
an ongoing basis. Although much of this reflection occurs informally 
during leadership team and small faculty committee meetings, 
schools also need to assess their progress periodically in a more for- 
mal and systematic way. These more formal assessments are based 
upon a clear set of criteria called benchmarks. Benchmarks are stan- 
dards of success that tell us about a school’s performance in relation 
to desired outcomes. 



Benchmarks are standards of 
success that tell us about a 
school's performance in relation 
to desired outcomes. 
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As a tool for self-assessment, benchmarks provide schools with tar- 
gets to move toward as they engage in school reform. Benchmarks 
help answer the question: How far has the school progressed in 
implementing the principles and practices of the Turning Points 
design? 

Benchmarks allow teachers, students, parents, and other 
stakeholders to develop concise, critical, and shared definitions of 
achievement and performance. Using benchmarks supports the 
development of a school as a community of learners and embeds 
self-assessment in the daily life of the school. 



TURNING POINTS BENCHMARKS 



□ 

Are based on the Turning Points principles 

B 

Are organized around the Turning Points practices 

B 

Represent best practice as defined by the school's vision and the principles of the 
Turning Points design 

□ 

Help the Turning Points school sustain change by focusing on a common vision 

m 

Focus on the evidence of where the school is in relation to the benchmarks rather 
than on making judgments 

□ 

Enable teachers, administrators, and other members of the school community to 
understand their school more deeply 

B 

Point to where a school is headed as well as to where it may be falling short 

□ 

Map out what needs to occur, indicating the different phases in becoming a Turning 
Points school 

□ 

Are part of an ongoing assessment strategy that guides continuous improvement 
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How Are the Turning Points 
Benchmarks Organized? 

The Turning Points benchmarks are organized around the six 
Turning Points practices. Each practice has several focus areas, and 
within each focus area are specific benchmarks. The benchmarks are 
arranged in four phases reflecting the school’s progress on its way to 
becoming a Turning Points school. There are two sets of bench- 
marks: a set of Full Benchmarks (see pages 9-43) to be used for 
more comprehensive assessment and evaluation including the 
School Quality Review Process and other formal on-going reflection 
on progress; and a set of Streamlined Benchmarks (see pages 45-61) 
to be used in the Annual Assessment Process and other more infor- 
mal ongoing reflection. 

On the next page are partial examples of the Full and Streamlined 
Benchmarks for the first practice. 

PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 

A Turning Points school will go through stages or phases of develop- 
ment as it grows and deepens its work. In broad strokes, these 
phases are described below. 

Beginning Implementation (Phase I): This first-year phase typically 
indicates that a school has started on the path to becoming a Turning 
Points school. There is some understanding and commitment to the 
Turning Points model. The school has made a few changes that are 
consistent with the Turning Points principles and practices, but the 
level of change is neither in-depth nor school-wide. Initial structures 
are in place to support practices. 

Partial Implementation (Phase II): This phase usually occurs in or 
after year two. During this time the school implements a number of 
additional practices, and the depth of change is greater. There is a 
well-defined plan for solving challenges and areas of growth. 
Although substantial progress has been made in Phase II, much more 
progress is still possible to ensure that the changes are long-lasting. 
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PARTIAL EXAMPLE OF THE FULL AND STREAMLINED 

FULL BENCHMARKS BENCHMARKS FOR THE FIRST PRACTICE. 
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Demonstrating Implementation (Phase III): A majority of the faculty 
are engaged in the practice. A majority of the school-wide structures 
are in place. When a school has reached Phase III, it can show good 
or excellent achievement of goals in most major areas and a sus- 
tained change clearly linked to adoption of the Turning Points princi- 
ples and practices. However, the school does not yet have the 
capacity for the practices to be self-sustaining. 

Systemic Implementation (Phase IV): In this phase an ideal picture 
emerges of significant or total change in all aspects outlined in the 
Turning Points practices. The Turning Points school has developed 
the capacity to be self-sustaining and continuously improving. 

NOTE ON PHASES OF IMPLEMENTATION 

It is important to note that there are two levels at which schools will 
use the benchmarks to reflect on and assess their progress. Schools 
will give themselves an overall rating for each of the four school- 
based Practices. In addition, schools will rate themselves on each of 
the individual strategies used within that Practice. In this way, 
schools can develop both a broad and detailed view of their practice. 

A school may be in different phases across the different practice 
areas, or even in different phases within one practice. For example, a 
school may be in Phase I in Data-based Inquiry, having just begun to 
collect and analyze data. The same school may be in Phase II in 
Improving Learning, Teaching, and Assessment, having well-estab- 
lished teacher teams that regularly look at student work. Likewise, 
within the Practice area of Improving Teaching, Learning, and 
Assessment For All Students, a school may be at Phase III in the 
strategy Closing the Achievement Gap, but in Phase II in Strategies 
to Address Student Diversity. 



How Are the Turning Points 
Benchmarks Used? 

The benchmarks are a critical tool used throughout assessment 
processes such as the Data-based Inquiry and Decision Making prac- 
tice and the School Quality Review. When you use the Turning Points 
benchmarks, you continuously assess your school’s implementation 
of best teaching and learning practices, optimal use of resources to 
ensure a culture of high achievement and personal development, 
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family and community involvement in each child’s education, and 
your school’s relationship with other schools and the district admin- 
istration. In Data-based Inquiry and Decision Making, benchmarks 
are used in focusing the vision, collecting and analyzing data and 
identifying challenges, action planning, and assessing progress annu- 
ally. The following stages comprise this practice: 

■ 

Focusing the Vision — Assess where the school is in relation to the 
Turning Points principles and how the school’s vision can be shaped 
by the principles. 

■ 

Collecting and Analyzing Data and Identifying Challenges — Analyze 
data collected from multiple sources, including the self-study survey. 
Identify differences between the vision and reality as well as key 
challenge or problem areas. 

■ 

Action Planning — Inquire into problem areas that most impact learn- 
ing, teaching, and assessment. Identify causes of problems and 
develop solutions and a plan of action. This process includes cre- 
ation of ongoing study groups. 

■ 

Annual Assessment — Use benchmarks to conduct a self-assessment. 
The leadership team conducts the initial assessment, and in subse- 
quent years the whole faculty engages in the assessment. The 
process should take no more than 2-3 hours to a day. It does not 
involve actually collecting evidence, but rather citing evidence col- 
lected during the course of the year. This process should include set- 
ting specific, measurable annual goals for improving learning, 
teaching, and assessment. The streamlined benchmarks will be used 
in this process. 

School Quality Review 

The School Quality Review includes a school visit conducted by an 
external team to assess progress and inform school improvement 
planning. The School Quality Review visit complements the Turning 
Points school community’s internal annual assessment with an 
external perspective on the school’s progress toward its vision and 
Turning Points goals. The Review Team uses the full Turning Points 
Benchmarks in conducting its review and reporting its findings. 
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THE ROLE OF EVIDENCE 

The focus for all the benchmarks is always on answering the ques- 
tion, “How are we doing?” To find this answer, Turning Points 
schools gather evidence. Often the same evidence can be used to 
support different benchmarks. 

Here are a few examples of evidence. This list is by no means com- 
plete, and schools should provide other types of evidence when 
applicable. 

■ 

Notices of study group meetings, leadership team minutes, and top- 
ics for faculty-wide discussions could all be evidence of professional 
collaboration, learning, and shared leadership. 

■ 

Team meeting minutes, observations, and presentations may be evi- 
dence to assess changes relating to the following four practices: 1) 
Improving Learning, Teaching, and Assessment for all Students; 2) 
Building Leadership Capacity and a Professional Collaborative 
Culture; 3) Data-based Inquiry and Decision Making; 4) Building a 
Culture of High Achievement and Personal Development. 

■ 

Improved results in state tests can also be evidence of changes in any 
of the practices named above. 

■ 

Reviews of school documents, interviews, observations, student 
work, course and curriculum descriptions, teacher-and class-gener- 
ated rubrics, culminating projects and tasks and achievement test 
results are sources of evidence for a range of practices. 

■ 

Disaggregated data by race, achievement levels, gender, etc., show- 
ing class grouping patterns, attendance, discipline referrals, and 
drop-out rates may reflect progress in equity and diversity. 
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Full Benchmarks 

For more comprehensive assessment and evaluation, including the 
School Quality Review and other on-going reflections on progress 

Practice 1: Improving Learning, Teaching, 
and Assessment for All Students 

During the past year, groups of teachers at a number of Turning 
Points middle schools have been meeting with a Turning Points 
coach. At one such meeting at Brooks Middle School, teachers have 
come together for a ninety-minute session to look at student work 
and discuss means to improve students’ persuasive writing skills. 
While some teacher's are enthusiastic about the opportunity to use 
an inquiry process they had practiced during a recent Turning 
Points summer institute, others are skeptical that it will have any 
direct benefit for them as non-language arts teacher's. 

As the session prvceeds, ah the teacher's are surprised that a close 
reading of student writing can reveal so much complexity. It becomes 
clear that, in addition to varied experiences with persuasive writing, 
students need direct instruction about types of evidence, kinds of 
appeals, structures of argument, etc. The conversation is rich and 
makes apparent connections across content areas. Among other 
discoveries, the teachers realize that they failed to point out to stu- 
dents that the effective use of evidence is common to geometrical 
proofs, the scientific method, and persuasive writing. 
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Set high expectations for 
every student. 

Create curriculum and 
instruction that is rigorous, 
purposeful, and related to 
the real world. 



ABOUT THIS PRACTICE 

Student learning will not improve unless schools continually focus 
on understanding the unique needs and capabilities of middle school 
students. Teachers need to set high expectations for every student 
and create curriculum and instruction that enable students to meet 
those expectations. 

Improving Learning, Teaching, and Assessment for All Students is 
the practice around which the other five practices are built. It 
involves teachers and teams in continuous collaborative work and 
planning to ensure that learning for all students is rigorous, purpose- 
ful, and related to the real world. In this practice, the school places a 
strong emphasis on integrating effective approaches to teaching liter- 
acy and numeracy throughout the curriculum. On at least a weekly 
basis, teacher teams engage in activities such as setting standards 
and creating assessments for student achievement, incorporating 
standards into curriculum development, and looking collaboratively 
at student work to assess progress and improve instruction. 

This practice includes: 

■ 

Setting standards that clearly and publicly identify what students 
should know and be able to do at each grade level 

■ 

Closing the achievement gap between white students and students of 
color and between low-income and more affluent students, and set- 
ting in place the necessary instruction and academic support to 
achieve this goal 

■ 

Developing curriculum, framed around essential questions, that 
assists students in meeting high standards 

■ 

Promoting habits of mind and intellectual inquiry that span all 
disciplines, (e.g., using evidence, making connections, and determin- 
ing viewpoint) 

■ 

Utilizing a wide range of instructional strategies and approaches to 

meet the needs of all students 

■ 

Adopting effective, intensive approaches to teaching literacy and 
numeracy to all students 
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Developing authentic and reliable assessments, with clear perfor- 
mance criteria (rubrics), (e.g., exhibitions, portfolios, projects), to 
ensure that students know how well they are doing and what they 
need to work on 



Looking collaboratively at student work to assess student progress 
and improve instruction 



PRACTICE 1: IMPROVING LEARNING, TEACHING, 
AND ASSESSMENT FOR ALL STUDENTS 



Examples of Evidence 

What are some of the concrete things you would see if this practice is being 
fully implemented? 

□ 

Samples of student work from every content area and grade level from the fall and 
the spring demonstrate consistency of standards, evidence of curriculum and 
instruction designed to meet them, and student progress in meeting standards. 

B 

Notes and videotapes of classroom observations document a wide range of effective 
instructional approaches. 

B 

Course and curriculum descriptions demonstrate both depth and coverage in 
meeting standards. 

□ 

Culminating projects and tasks are integrated into all courses. 

m 

Teacher- and class-generated rubrics are used for important skill areas such as 
writing. Student work demonstrates revision using rubrics and other forms of explicit 
criteria. 

□ 

A "walk-through" of the school reveals students actively engaged in individual 
and group projects. 

H 

A wide range of reading material is visible in classrooms and is in use by students. 

□ 

Improvement in standardized test scores is evident. 
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12 Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial: more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic: The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Practice 2: Building Leadership Capacity 
and a Professional Collaborative Culture 

In the Ryan School, teacher's feel they are working collaboratively 
toward the common goal of ensuring high student achievement. 
Their collaboration includes the following: 

■ 

Observing each other’s teaching and using a str-uctured protocol to 
help one another improve 

■ 

Participating in various study groups to look at instructional and 
administrative issues affecting the school and all learners 

■ 

Conducting regular curriculum roundtables to share effective 
practices for improving teaching, learning, and assessment 

■ 

Sharing decision making through an effective leadership team 

When the faculty is asked why they function together so well, they 
emphasize the support and professional development opportunities 
which sustain the changes in structures, processes, and values that 
have been essential to the success of the school’s reform efforts. 

ABOUT THIS PRACTICE 

Achieving improvement in learning, teaching, and assessment for all 
students requires strong, shared leadership and a school culture in 
which adults collaborate effectively. Schools in which faculty inter- 
action is collegial and teacher talk and collaboration are focused on 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment experience significant 
improvement in student achievement. 

This practice includes: 



Creating a democratic school community, including shared decision 
making, through a representative leadership team and involving all 
faculty in making high-impact decisions affecting student learning. 

■ 

Fostering the skills and practices of strong leadership among admin- 
istrators and teachers to manage and facilitate change and to stay 
focused on improving teaching and learning. This includes collec- 



Create structures that 
support shared leadership 
and collaboration. 
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tively creating and sustaining a shared vision, developing a collabora- 
tive school culture, and working together to solve problems. 

■ 

Establishing regular common planning time dedicated to talking 
about learning and teaching. 

■ 

Establishing teams that have specific purposes, performance goals, 
and norms for operating. 

■ 

Embedding professional development in the daily life of the school 

through practices such as teacher study groups that explore impor- 
tant classroom questions, peer observation that promotes collegial 
feedback, and collaboratively looking at student work. 

■ 

Building the faculty's capacity to look constructively and critically at 
teacher work including engaging in collective curriculum and instruc- 
tional planning, developing and using strategies for collaboratively 
looking at teacher assignments, using peer observation, and model- 
ing best practices. 
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PRACTICE 2: BUILDING LEADERSHIP CAPACITY AND 

A PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATIVE CULTURE 



Examples of Evidence 

What are some of the concrete things you would see if this practice is being fully 
implemented? 



Notes and observations of teacher common planning time meetings demonstrate a 
focus on teaching and learning and effective use of time. 

B 

Interviews and/or surveys of teachers reveal that they feel planning time and profes- 
sional development activities support their professional growth. 

B 

Notices of study group meetings, leadership team minutes, and topics for faculty- 
wide discussions are all indicators of professional collaboration, adult learning, and 
participation in governance. 

□ 

Leadership team meeting minutes indicate regular opportunities for all faculty to 
provide input on school-wide issues and decisions. 

m 

All established teams have a defined purpose, measurable performance goals, and 
norms by which all members operate. 

□ 

A structure and protocol are in place for regular peer observation among faculty. 



Coaches' logs reflect a wide variety of professional development activities. 

□ 

A schedule of in-school and out of school professional development activities 
is posted. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Practice 3: Data-based Inquiry and 
Decision Making 

At an afternoon spring meeting, the Duncan Middle School faculty 
sat in small groups, poring over multiple sources of data, including 
data from the student and faculty Self-Study Smxey about all areas 
of the school. One group was comparing what faculty had reported 
were effective instructional practices with what faculty and stu- 
dents stated were the most common forms of instruction actually 
practiced in the classroom. Another group was busy analyzing the 
reasons that the school most often contacts parents. A third was 
comparing teachers’ expectations of students to students’ expecta- 
tions of themselves. A fourth group was comparing an analysis of 
standardized test results with actual student work samples. As a 
result of this meeting, faculty members identified key challenge 
areas in the school and fanned, faculty study groups to investigate, 
recommend, and implement school-wide solutions. 

ABOUT THIS PRACTICE 

Data-based Inquiry and Decision Making provides a comprehen- 
sive picture of a school’s strengths and challenges. This practice 
encourages school-wide participation in thoughtful decisions for 
improvement. To set its vision and discover its strengths and chal- 
lenges, a school engages in data-based inquiry and decision making 
by collecting and analyzing data from a variety of sources. It 
creates and implements action plans to address priorities within the 
challenge areas, while continually assessing progress. In a highly 
implemented Turning Points school, this process is not static, but 
ongoing and cyclical. 

A key data-gathering tool used by all Turning Points schools is the 
Self-Study Survey developed and administered by the Center for 
Prevention Research and Development (CPRD) at the University of 
Illinois. Teachers, students, and administrators complete a comprehen- 
sive survey that addresses a wide range of domains including learning, 
teaching, and assessment, teaming, leadership and decision making, 
school climate, and student behavior and adjustment. Schools then 
use the findings, along with student achievement and other data, to set 
goals and objectives for annual school improvement plans. 



Collect and analyze data 
from a variety of sources to 
discover a school's strengths 
and challenge areas. 
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Broadly, this practice includes: 



Setting a vision for the school that is based on the Turning Points 
principles and on what students should know and be able to do upon 
exiting the school 

■ 

Collecting and analyzing multiple sources of data, including the Self- 
Study Survey. In this survey, data is disaggregated by race, gender, 
and income status. Schools also analyze differences between vision 
and reality. 

■ 

Inquiring into areas for improvement that most impact learning, 
teaching, and assessment. This inquiry leads to identifying causes of 
problems and to developing solutions and a plan of action. 

■ 

Setting annual measurable goals for improving learning, teaching, 
and assessment 
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Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



PRACTICE 3: DATA-BASED INQUIRY AND 
DECISION MAKING 



Examples of Evidence 

What are some of the concrete things you would see if this practice is being 
fully implemented? 

□ 

A comprehensive school plan incorporates references to data from multiple sources: 
achievement data, self-study charts, focus groups, attendance, drop-out, and disci- 
pline records, etc. 

B 

Opportunities are scheduled for all faculty groups to look at and analyze data. 

B 

A school portfolio that demonstrates student achievement and progress through a 
wide range of measures and evidence of learning. 

□ 

Comprehensive, accurate data are easily and readily accessible to all school and 
community stakeholders. 

H 

Faculty committee meeting minutes indicate frequent reference to the school's data. 

□ 

Proposals for change are brought before the Leadership Team and the whole faculty 
by study groups organized around challenge areas. 

H 

Clear and measurable performance goals are well publicized and known by 
teachers, students, parents, and the broader community. 

□ 

Faculty engage individually, in teams, and school-wide in action research which 
informs planning, curriculum development, learning and teaching. 
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28 Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial-, more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase TV: Systemic-. The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 



Practice 4: Creating a School Culture 
to Support High Achievement and Personal 
Development 

At the beginning of 1998, Willard Middle School was reorganized 
so that teams of teachers would share the same students. Each team 
of two teachers, specializing in different subject areas, began work- 
ing with a group of 45 students. Members of the same team were 
assigned neighboring classrooms. A regular schedule of one-hour 
meetings, three times a week, was set. For at least one meeting per 
week, a Turning Points coach joined the team. Together they coordi- 
nated curriculum planning, designed lessons around common 
themes and concepts, began looking collaboratively at student work, 
diagnosed learning problems and challenges facing specific stu- 
dents, and made team decisions on how best to solve problems. They 
also scheduled regular parent conferences and meetings with stu- 
dents. These activities were supplemented with informal conversa- 
tions between team members and with peer observation ivhenever 
the schedule allowed it. 

On these teams, teachers felt united in their concern for students 
and in their attempts to ensure high achievement and personal 
development among all students. As one teacher expressed, “I just 
feel there is no time here at school when we’re not talking about 
something that will benefit all the kids on our team. We are like a 
family. "Another teacher said, “If I become aivare of a problem, it is 
vital for me to communicate with other members of our team about 
the student and the problem. On our team we are constantly focused 
on helping students and each other. Because we all teach the same 
students, we can provide and get lots of help." 

ABOUT THIS PRACTICE 

Turning Points schools focus resources of time, money, and person- 
nel on improving teaching and learning. Teams of teachers form 
small communities of learning in which they share responsibility for 
the same group of students. This teamwork helps create a school cul- 
ture that supports learning and achievement at the same time that it 
nurtures relationships between adults and students. In addition to a 
rigorous academic program, there is a strong focus on the develop- 
ment of students’ character, creativity, and health. 



Turning Points schools focus 
resources of time, money, and 
personnel on improving teach- 
ing and learning. 
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Schedules that allow for common planning time and longer blocks of 
learning time; elimination of tracking; lower student-teacher ratios; 
and parent and community partnerships are all examples of improve- 
ments that help promote high-quality teaching and learning. 

This practice includes: 

Learning Communities 

■ 

Fostering school norms of decency, trust, and respect 

■ 

Establishing small learning communities with common planning time 
for faculty teams and longer blocks of learning time for students 

■ 

Ensuring that students develop strong, caring relationships with 
adults in the school 

Grouping 

■ 

Eliminating tracking and rigid-ability grouping to ensure greater 
equity in learning opportunities and results 

■ 

Lowering teachers’ student loads, with a goal of one teacher having 
no more than 80 students 

Supporting Student Development 

■ 

Building parent-community partnerships so that parents and the 
community become more involved in decision making and 
student learning 

■ 

Providing opportunities for students to develop character, creativity, 
and health 

■ 

Providing academic support to students who need it 

■ 

Ensuring access to health services 



Building positive relationships between different groups of students 
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PRACTICE 4: CREATING A SCHOOL CULTURE TO 
SUPPORT HIGH ACHIEVEMENT AND 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Examples of Evidence 

What are some of the concrete things you would see if this practice is being fully 
implemented? 

□ 

Every student and teacher is fully dedicated to a small learning community. 

B 

Higher attendance, fewer discipline referrals, and lower drop-out rates are reported. 

B 

Schedules include longer blocks of learning and regular teacher common planning 
time. 

□ 

Heterogeneous groups are the norm and no tracking exists. 

m 

Interviews and/or surveys of students reveal that they feel known and cared for by a 
significant number of adults in the school, and that they have a significant role in the 
school. 

□ 

Structures for academic support and health and social services, such as conference 
logs and schedules, are in place and are utilized by many students. 

H 

Records of student involvement and active participation in classroom and school 
activities and governance. 
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32 Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial, more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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34 Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning : a few changes made Phase II: Partial, more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Practice 5: Networking with 
Like-minded Schools 

In February middle school administrators and teacher's are gath- 
ered as representative leadership teams for the second Boston 
Turning Points Network meeting to develop skills and strategies for 
aligning standards with integrated units. Teachers and adminis- 
trators from different member schools form teams. The structure of 
the day models what the leadership teams will do when they return 
to their schools. 

The approach that the facilitator presents establishes a connection 
between a common concept or theme and the skills, standards, and 
content required in each discipline. 

Each team begins by identifying essential skills students need in 
their lives and in the future job market. This identification directs 
teachers’ thinking about activities needed to support the mastery of 
vital skills and the development of certain qualities. The responses 
of all teams point to the benefits of integrated curriculum develop- 
ment anchored by school, city-wide, or state standards. 

For an hour and a half, as teachers continue to work in teams, prin- 
cipals meet separately to discuss how administrators can best sup- 
port integrated and. interdisciplinary curriculum development and 
planning. The principals first identify barriers they encounter when 
implementing interdisciplinary curriculum development and plan- 
ning. The group then brainstorms strategies to tackle these barriers, 
including ideas on structures and processes to support teachers’ 
efforts. These school leaders feel that promoting advocacy, creating 
time for common planning, sharing guides and outlines, and model- 
ing good practice are important components of a committed, school- 
wide effort to support teachers who are undertaking integrated 
interdisciplinary curriculum development and planning. 
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Turning Points schools partici- 
pate in a network of schools that 
share a common philosophy and 
vision. 



ABOUT THIS PRACTICE 

Participation in a regional network of schools strengthens a school’s 
efforts to improve student learning. In the Turning Points network, 
schools share a common philosophy and vision, work collaboratively 
on common issues, and develop mutually beneficial relationships. 
The network offers the opportunity to develop strong collegial rela- 
tionships with other schools and to share ideas and strategies. 
Turning Points schools participate in a range of regional network 
activities. 



This practice includes participation in: 



School-year network meetings for leadership teams 

■ 

Summer institutes on leadership, and on learning, teaching, and 
assessment 



Critical friends' visits with other schools to provide feedback on key 
issues of learning, teaching, and assessment 

■ 

Principal network meetings 

■ 

National conference on sharing successful Turning Points practices 

■ 

Forums to promote and share strategies for school change and to 
influence the public’s support for democratic and equitable schools 
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Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



PRACTICE 5: NETWORKING WITH LIKE-MINDED 
SCHOOLS 



Examples of Evidence 

What are some of the concrete things you would see if this practice is being fully 
implemented? 

□ 

Teaching and learning strategies are adopted by one school after observing and doc- 
umenting them in another school. 

B 

Written feedback from critical friends' visits is reflected in the goals and plans of the 
host school. 

B 

Faculty from different schools meet on a more frequent and informal basis. 

□ 

There is regular attendance at network-organized professional development activi- 
ties. 

H 

Individuals and teams attending institutes and other professional development 
activities of the network present reports and other forms of feedback to the faculty. 
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Practice 6: Developing District Capacity to 
Support School Change 

The Turning Points regional center sent a letter to all the middle 
schools in the district inviting them to join a new Turning Points 
network. The goal was to get all or most of the middle schools in the 
district involved in the network so that as they gathered and shared 
data, they would also be able to speak as one voice to the central 
office and the school committee. Sixteen of the twenty-three schools 
decided to join the network. Mr. Michaels, president of the Middle 
School Principals’ Association, invited the regional center staff to 
work with the association to help them build a strong advocacy rela- 
tionship with the district. 

The middle schools used to be represented in the central office, but 
in recent years there was no advocate downtown. When the Turning 
Points initiative was introduced in the district, middle school prin- 
cipals saw it as an opportunity to gain support and to have a for- 
mal organization that, would advocate for middle school students. 
The question that emerged in the early discussions was how best to 
develop this advocacy with the district central office. 

Working with the Turning Points regional center ; the principals 
decided that, the first step was to develop a clear, shared vision based 
on the Turning Points principles that all middle schools could sup- 
port. The Association would then present the vision to the 
Superintendent, and ask him to take it, to the school committee for 
approval. While the adoption of the vision statement will not pro- 
duce dramatic changes in structures or funding, it will help the 
middle school principals and teachers advocate for the very specific 
needs of early adolescents. 

ABOUT THIS PRACTICE 

Schools have a greater chance of improving student learning if the dis- 
trict supports middle grade reform efforts to promote effective instruc- 
tion and a learning community. Effective district administrations model 
and support the kind of risk-taking and change that is expected of 
schools. All stakeholders in a Turning Points district share the responsi- 
bility for change and improvement of student learning. 

When districts adopt the Turning Points design for a group of middle 
schools, they also commit to reshaping their own central practices, 



Turning Points schools commit 
to middle grade reform efforts at 
the district level. 
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policies, and responsibilities to better serve schools embarking on 
change. Turning Points schools are dedicated to creating a new vision 
of public schools and districts in which schools are provided maxi- 
mum flexibility to create dynamic and challenging learning environ- 
ments. In this vision the role of the school district is recast to provide 
these schools with increased support to ensure their success. 

Districts in which middle schools are engaged in Turning Points 
reform commit to pursuing the following focus areas: 

■ 

Building the district capacity to better support whole-school change 
(e.g., developing vision, refocusing district staff roles to support 
school change, and redirecting resources) 

■ 

Collaborating with the schools to pursue means of flexibility 
and autonomy that allow the school to be more innovative 
(e.g., lump-sum budgeting, policy flexibility, staffing flexibility) 



PRACTICE 6: DEVELOPING DISTRICT CAPACITY TO 
SUPPORT SCHOOL CHANGE 



Examples of Evidence 

What are some of the concrete things you would see if this practice is being fully 
implemented? 

□ 

A middle school vision that guides policy and program development for the middle 
grades is adopted by the district. 

B 

District staff roles provide direct coaching support to Turning Points schools. 

B 

School budgets reflect that all resources are being redirected to support Turning 
Points practices. 

□ 

District policies allow lump-sum budgeting and hiring flexibility. 

H 

Lump-sum budgeting is in use in all Turning Points schools in the district. 

□ 

The district budget reflects Turning Points priorities. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 



The Turning Points Benchmarks 



Streamlined Benchmarks 

For Annual Assessment Process 
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STREAMLINED BENCHMARKS 
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STREAMLINED BENCHMARKS 
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Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase D: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial: more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 



STREAMLINED BENCHMARKS 
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Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial: more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial-, more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks to Becoming aTurning Points School 



Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial : more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic : The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks to Becoming a Turning Points School 



that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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Benchmarks Phase I: Beginning: a few changes made Phase II: Partial, more changes made, Phase III: Demonstrating: A majority of Phase IV: Systemic: The school has devel- 

that are consistent with TP practices and the depth of change is greater the faculty are engaged in the practice, oped the capacity to be self-sustaining and 

a majority of structures are in place. continuously improving. 
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